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must have played in primitive societies some such part
as was assigned to it in discussing that doctrine. That
is to say, fear of physical punishment inflicted by the
anger of his fellows must have been the great agent of
discipline of primitive man; through such fear he must
first have learnt to control and regulate his impulses in
conformity with the needs of social life.1

But, at an early stage of social development, awe must
have supplemented and in part supplanted simple fear
in this role. For, as with the development of language
man became capable of a fuller life of ideas, the instinct
of curiosity, which in the animals merely serves to rivet
their attention upon unfamiliar objects, must have been
frequently excited by the display offerees that in creatures
of a lower level of development excite fear only. This
instinct must then have kept his thoughts at work upon
these objects of his wonder, and especially upon those
which excited not only wonder but fear. These must
have become the objects of man's awful contemplation,
and he began to evolve theories to account for them,
theories of which, no doubt, he felt the need as guides to
action in the presence of these forces.

We may assume that primitive man lacked almost
completely the conception of mechanical causation.
For the modern savage mechanical causation is the
explanation of but a small part of the natural processes
which interest him through affecting his welfare for
good or ill. For those of us who have grown up familiar
with the modern doctrine of the prevalence of mechanical
causation throughout the material world, it is difficult
to realise how enormous is the distortion of the facts of
immediate experience wrought by that doctrine, by how
great an effort of abstraction it has been reached. The
savage is familiar with the sequence of movement upon
impact, but such sequences are far from invariable in
his experience, and constitute but a very small proportion
of the events which interest him. The fall of bodies to
the ground, the flowing of water, the blowing of the wind,
the motions of the heavenly bodies, the growth and move-
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